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Dr. Holttum when writing about the classification of the Leptosporangiate 
ferns, most of which in the past were united in the Polypodiaceae, stated that 

“these ‘modern’ ferns are so extremely varied in form and in the details of all 

their parts, that no one man could pretend to a critical knowledge of them all, 
even as to their assignation to genera.” 

It is strange that he should write this, for his amazing faculty for critical 
taxonomic interpretation has enabled him to understand so much about these 
living ferns, both in the field and herbaria. Thus he may well have come as near 
to having just this critical knowledge about which he writes, as any one man may 
possibly ever have. Future pteridologists will have not only the advantage of our 
present-day work, but computers will be used to store much of the knowledge 
that people of Dr Holttum’s age have had to keep in their heads. So although 

there will possibly be a more complete taxonomic and cytological understanding 

of the world’s ferns in the future, this will surely be a combination of man and 
his aids, and not held by one man alone owing to the limit of our brain power. 

The steps that Holttum stands on today were made firm by Carl Christensen 
who brought fern classification into the 20th century, and by the important 
morphological work of Bower and others. In turn each pteridologist was fortunate 
in having the published works of great thinkers of the past who were responsible 
for these higher steps from which Christensen and Copeland worked. 

No doubt Holttum was fortunate in that fate pointed the way at the beginning 
of his career, which started as a palaeobotanist under the guidance of no less a 
scientist than Dr Seward. This gave him an excellent background for the phylogeny 
of the living ferns when he arrived in Singapore and commenced his taxonomic 
work, which he was to continue for the next 40-50 years. Again, the area was a 
fortunate choice; its rich fern flora with so many distinct and unrelated genera 
must have given him much scope for his enquiring mind. The many relic ferns 
growing in their natural environment, gave living examples of evolutionary evidence 
towards a new understanding of the ancestry of different genera and their relation- 
ship. The hot, wet climate of Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, without such 
natural calamities as typhoons and long droughts, was conducive to the continua- 
tion of these primitive types of ferns, many of which were not greatly changed 
from their ancestors. Matonia is one such example of a family once widespread 
in Mezozoic times and some fossils have been found with almost unchanged frond 
shape. The distribution of Matonia pectinata is now extremely limited and is 
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confined to a relatively few hill and mountain ridges in the Malay Peninsula and 
Borneo, growing where the soil is leached and poor, and where it is less likely to 
suffer competition from the surrounding lush tropical plantlife. 

All this was at his doorstep so to speak, and he made the most of it which 
many of us have not done, and no doubt he was helped and guided by Copeland’s 
work on Philippine ferns. One assumes that during these years his fertile mind 
was gathering and storing information on the classification and evolution of the 
vast array of the ferns before him. He also assimilated much knowledge of the 
flowering plants as well. 

Then in Singapore between 1942-46 he was able to correlate this knowledge, 
for being cut off from the outside world he was able to work in the herbarium 
of the Singapore Botanic Gardens, almost without interruption. This resulted in 
the impressive taxonomic publication on the ferns of the Malay Peninsula and 
Singapore. In the course of this work, significant facts came to light which altered 
much of the previously accepted concept of the fern classification of Christensen 
and others. He also pointed out that there were, at least, several families which 
needed far more study especially in field observation, one of these being the 
Thelypteridaceae. He kept Thelypteris more or less together thus apposing Cope- 
land (Genera Filicum 1947) who contended that this generic name was invalid, 
Lastrea being the legimate one. Whilst not actually disagreeing with this, Holttum 
maintained that many changes would have to be made in this group of ferns, 
and until this was done, Thelypteris should stand. As we know, it is a revision 
of this vast and complex family that Holttum himself has undertaken, and from 
his active brain we are seeing these ferns in a new light, and currently a series 
of new combinations and genera are emerging. He has also proposed the conserva- 
tion of the name Thelypteris. 

So the publication of the Ferns of Malaya in 1954 with its appendix con- 
taining cytological notes of a 100 Malaysian ferns by Professor Manton, began a 
new era towards the knowledge and understanding of these tropical ferns. At last 
there was a critical study of this area with up to date name combinations basinyms 
and sufficient synonyms from which one could work. 

As those of us who had followed Christensen, Bower and Copeland (and for 
me. Dr Holloway) in our formative years, this book as well as his papers on 
classification, meant yet another pteridological step upwards. Living in Malaya at 
the time, this publication began a new era for me also. I arrived with a copy of 
Beddome’s “Ferns of British India. Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula” (1892), 
and a separate of Holttum’s “The Common Ferns of Singapore” which had been 
written for the Singapore Naturalist in 1924. (It was almost impossible to obtain 
copies of van Alderwerelt van Rosenburgh’s handbook on the ferns of the Malayan 
Islands). 

The diversity of the ferns with so many unfamiliar genera, not to mention the 
richness of the species of these tropical rain forests, was enough to daunt anyone 
without constant access to herbaria and a botanical library. Ridley’s “Ferns of the 
Malay Peninsula” (1926) was very limited in its list of species, whilst many of the 
names used were difficult to trace, so that it helped only in a small way. I found 
that Holttum’s key in his paper together with the notes on the ferns, gave a good 
introduction to the genera one encountered every day, but the vast number of other 
ferns one saw in the jungle was over-powering. It was a lengthy business, often 
empirical, to try to determine species, usually ending in a deep depression of doubt 
which hardly encouraged intelligent collecting, unless one was a collector by 
instinct So Ferns of Malaya made an enormous difference to those interested in 
the S. E. Asian ferns. 

My association with Dr. Holttum, who was a friend of my husband’s parents, 
has spanned many years, but it differs from most fern botanists in as much as I 
was never long enough in any botanical department to undertake fern research, so 
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reluctantly became a field botanist, observing and collecting. Holttum never failed 
to give me encouragement in this, especially when it became tedious. It was 
stimulating to be in the jungle with him, for his field knowledge, not only of 
ferns, but also of the angiosperms, was immense, as was his enthusiasm. An 
interesting plant would be heralded by “a-ha, a-ha”, as he bent to look at it and 
use his lens. On these periodic field trips I learned about tropical botany; he 
pointed out the strange stamens of Lauraceae, and the amount of caulifery in 
these rain forests. He seemed untroubled by the continual heat and high humidity, 
and the rough jungle floor affected him far less than me, even although he had 
suffered an attack of polio after the war. He was an easy houseguest having 
continual good spirits, and only once do I remember that these deserted him. It 
was when he brought the sad news of the death of our mutual friend, A.H.G. 
Alston in 1958. The passing of this gentle person cast a shadow over our trip that 
time, which was to see the extent of Cyathea polypoda on Mt. Kledang near Ipoh, 
where it had been locally common. 



Holttum encouraged selective 
collecting, stressing the importance 
of ecological factors, and although 
not, I think, a patient man especially 
with what he considered stupidity, 
he would give painstaking help to 
the student of any branch of botany. 

He also bad the gift of being able 
to impact his knowledge easily, 
which is reflected in many of his 
students during his professorship 
at the University of Malaya in 
Singapore, who have since become 
competant botanists. He wrote in 
simple language to encourage the 
beginner and his “Plant Life in 
Malaya” (1954) is an excellent 
example of simplicity and erudition. 

The output of work is staggering 
when one realises that apart from 
the Ferns of Malaya he published 
a companion volume on the orchids; 
a horticultural textbook “Gardening 
in the Lowlands of Malaya” (1953) as well as the monographs on gingers and 
bamboos and the current one on the Thelypteridaceae. Any one of these could be 
considered the culmination of a life study. 

Mention must be made of the enormous help given to the field botanist by 
publications of the vegetation of specialised localities. The Ferns of Mt. Kinabalu 
(1934) by Christensen and Holttum in which many species were described, is one 
of these. I speak from experience, having climbed this exciting mountain, for the 
abundant fern flora, although having close affinities with the Malay Peninsula, 
has interesting endemics and a temperate element from the southern hemisphere. 
So much of this could be appreciated by having read this publication first. 
Although much more is now known of the ferns there, this paper remains important, 
not only in the enumeration of the species, but also for its field notes. 

Dr. Holttum’s energy seems unabated and he still travels widely, not only 
in the pursuit of ferns and to receive well deserved honours, but to visit his 
daughter and grandchildren in Australia, which he and his wife have just done. 
So we wish them well with many happy years ahead. 
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